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so far I know, spoken on this subject), have heartily 
approved the following modus operandi for a National 
Classical League, if such a League is to be organized: 
(i) Cooperation of the four great regional Classical 
Associations, which will give at once a National Classi- 
cal League, without further machinery or expense; 

(2) The holding of a Classical Conference in connec- 
tion with each annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

(3) This Classical Conference and the resultant 
National Classical League shall be under the general 
auspices of the four great regional Classical Associa- 
tions, and under the special care of the particular one of 
them within whose territory the annual meeting of the 
N. E. A. itself shall be held. The more immediate 
oversight of a given Conference shall rest with the 
nearest local Classical Club or Association; that is, the 
local committee of arrangements shall be constituted 
out of that Club or Association. 

(4) A simple and practical way of organizing the 
Classical Conference and the League would be one 
more or less like the following: 

(a) the putting of the Conference and the League 
under the general charge of the four great regional 
Classical Associations; 

(b) the establishment of a Council to have general 
control of the Conference and of the League. This 
Council should be organized to contain, first, the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary-Treasurer of each of the four 
great regional Classical Associations, secondly, addi- 
tional members from each of these Associations, to be 
elected annually, either by the Association at its annual 
meeting, or by the Executive Committee of each 
Association. 

(c) The President and the Secretary-Treasurer of 
that one of the four great Associations in whose terri- 
rory the Conference is to be held in any given year shall 
be ipso facto President and Secretary of the Council for 
that year. c. k. 

THE REACTION OF SPAIN UPON ROME' 

It has been the custom in recent years to emphasize 
the importance, even the overwhelming predominance, 
of the external factor in the history of Rome, and in the 
development of the institutions which were wont to be 
called the contributions of Rome to world-civilization. 
The changes in the economic life of the Italian peninsula 
have been shown to be due not only to expansion, but 
also to the adoption of methods which were distinctly 
non-Roman in their nature, and which hastened the 
unfortunate separation of the Roman citizen-farmer 
from his ancestral iugera. The story of Roman religion 
is the story of Etruscan formalism which crystallized 
the old Roman faith, the story of Greek personification 
which made the Roman numina human individuals, 
who no longer awed a simple people by their very 
indefiniteness, the story of Oriental importations which 
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appealed to a community distracted by the ravages of 
an invader, and stirred outof its unemotional reticence 
by the complexities of international diplomacy and 
war. Even Roman law was affected on its theoretical 
side by Greek philosophical doctrines, and on its 
practical side by the adoption of the Oriental custom 
which made the despotic ruler the sole source of law. 

With the working hypothesis that the history of 
Rome is to be interpreted to a large extent on the basis 
of foreign influence, or in the terms of its environment, 
I am in full accord. But I am not convinced that all of 
Rome's environment lay on one side, that the only 
foreign influence worthy of consideration was the 
Greco-Oriental. Ex orierite lux is an inspiring phrase, 
and its believers have caused' the history of Rome to be 
rewritten in a manner which greatly increases our 
understanding. But was the West so benighted that 
its influence on Rome was negligible? Were there no 
faint gleams in the Western sky which were strong 
enough to reach the Italian peninsula? Finally, if the 
gleams be denied, is it not true that the very darkness 
of the West cast its cold shadows on the Roman State, 
vainly seeking the warm sunshine of an Eastern 
civilization? 

These questions may be asked, I believe, when one 
considers that the problems of conquest and control of 
Spain were not solved for two centuries, that by the 
acquisition of the Three Gauls the Roman Empire was 
made half Western, in territory at least, and that during 
the first two centuries of the Principate a large propor- 
tion of the brains, the brawn, and the wealth of the 
Empire came from the Western provinces. The 
answers to these questions are obviously not to be given 
in a single paper. The pages which follow will be con- 
fined to a small portion of what seems to the writer to 
be a promising field for investigation. 

The reaction of Spain upon Rome was felt at the 
beginning by the soldier and the administrator. Then 
the politician became aware of a Spanish Problem. 
Last of all came the economic and the cultural reactions. 
With reference to the final pair I have little to offer, but 
I hope to demonstrate the importance of Spain in the 
military, administrative, and political history of Rome. 

The military details of the Roman conquest of Spain 
are not only meager, but are in a large measure untrust- 
worthy. Still out of the confusion, the exaggeration, 
and the misinformation offered by the chroniclers of 
that portion of Roman history some measure of truth 
may be gleaned as to the character of the various cam- 
paigns which filled two centuries (218-19 B. C). 

Any attempt to give accurately the total number of 
Roman troops employed in Spain must fail. A rough 
estimate, however, will indicate the enormous outlay of 
men and money which the pacification of the Iberian 
peninsula necessitated. The bases of this estimate are 
the data of Livy, data which are manifestly excerpts 
from official records. In the extant portions of Livy's 
history are given the numbers of the troops allotted to 
the commanders of the Spanish provinces from 218 to 
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169 B. C. (four years out of the last ten, however, are 
not reported) . In almost every instance Livy gives the 
number of Roman infantry, of Roman cavalry, of allied 
infantry, and of allied cavalry. Where the term legion 
is used (for 196, 177), I have substituted the minimum 
number of troops, that is, 4,000 infantry and 300 
cavalry. The total number of troops serving in Spain 
within the first half-century of the conquest period is 
105,450 Roman citizens and 173,250 Latin or Italian 
allies, a grand total of 278,700. An additional 8,000, 
described simply as milites (217 B. C), increases this 
total to 286,700. 

Leaving the comparatively solid ground of Livian 
statistics, let us pass without comment to the year 153. 
Then began a revolt of the Celtiberi. It reached the 
importance of a quasi-national outbreak under the 
leadership of Viriathus and was continued, up to 133, 
by the bravery of the citizens of Numantia. I find that 
the Roman armies were frequently defeated with heavy 
losses, and that their victories were often costly. I 
observe that the revolt was led by skilful generals, and 
that it was not confined to any one locality. Finally, 
I know that at least fifteen Roman consuls commanded 
in Spain within the twenty-three years of the revolt. 
Hence I think it probable that to Livy's total for fifty 
years we must add one half of that total for the twenty- 
three years under consideration. We shall thus con- 
clude that there served in Spain from 153 to 133 more 
than 140,000 Roman troops. An authority 8 whose 
knowledge of military history is greater than mine 
estimates the losses alone at from 100,000 to 150,000. 
Content with the more conservative calculation, I 
conclude that at least 430,000 Romans and Italians 
fought on Spanish soil before 133 B. C. 

There were further campaigns in the Western dis- 
tricts, and other revolts subsequent to 133 B. C, but I 
believe that the military importance of the Spanish 
wars, with one or two excepted particulars, ceased with 
the capture of Numantia. The long campaign against 
Sertorius was not without its losses; the struggle 
against the Pompeian forces, especially at Munda, took 
its toll of Caesarean troops; and the war of Augustus 
upon the Cantabri and the Astures was by no means an 
easy and bloodless contest. 

The importance of the Spanish campaigns might be 
emphasized by the presentation of figures showing the 
ratio of troops in Spain to those serving in the East, 
or to the whole Roman army. But certain features of 
the Spanish campaigns are, to my mind, more import- 
ant than an elaboration of the numerical problem. 

It was in the Iberian peninsula that the Romans for 
the first time faced the problem of waging constant war 
at a great distance from home. Experience in the wars 
of Southern Italy and of Sicily afforded, to be sure, some 
precedents. Prorogation of imperium was not untried, 
nor was enlistment for a campaign instead of enlistment 
for a season unknown. But the six-year term given to 



P. Cornelius Scipio, the five-year term for his son, and 
the same tenure given to the two proconsuls from 205- 
201 were not equalled until the last days of the Repub- 
lic. The soldiers of these two generals were not sent 
home by their successors, and, although changes in 
command were made annually, the troops as a rule 
served for at least six years. Thus we can see that, in 
the first period of the Roman conquest of Spain, there 
were established precedents for the prolonged com- 
mands of generals abroad, and for the increasing length 
of service of the Roman legionary. 

So great was the menace of the situation in Spain in 
210 that the Roman Senate, fearing to take the respon- 
sibility for a second possible defeat, surrendered its 
sovereignity in foreign affairs to the extent of allowing 
the tribal assembly to elect a proconsul for the com- 
mand in Spain. You will recall that, after the failure 
of qualified candidates to appear, the young Scipio, 
who had held no office save that of curule aedile, pre- 
sented himself to the assembly for its votes. His 
election to this new office followed. It is perhaps too 
radical a step to introduce this incident as a precedent 
for certain legislative acts of the late Republic, but the 
parallels are interesting. Moreover, the case of Scipio 
was not unique, for proconsules ex plebiscite were chosen 
for Spain up to the year 197. 

That the Spanish tribes were neither continuously 
nor universally hostile to the Romans is proved by the 
statement of Livy 3 that 

'some Spaniards also, little less than a thousand in 
number, passed over to the consul <i. e. into Italy >. 
On very many occasions the Republic availed itself of 
their brave and faithful services'. 

This passage is dated 215 B. C, and is, I believe, the 
first instance of the use by the Romans of barbarians in 
Italy for military purposes: In 207 a second contingent 
was sent to Italy, 9,000 in number, composed of Span- 
iards, Numidians, and Gauls. These troops served in 
the battle of the Metaurus and thus aided in sounding 
the doom of Carthage. 

The reason for these importations is not difficult to 
discover. The new troops gave to the Roman generals 
duplicates of the forces which Hannibal had directed so 
successfully against arms and men of Italian origin. 
We may well believe that, in the guerilla warfare which 
followed Cannae, the Spanish leaders were able to give 
helpful advice to their Roman allies. We know that 
from the time of the Second Punic War the Spanish 
sword was adopted by all the Roman armies. The 
execution wrought by this weapon had been noted by 
the Romans both in Italy and in the Western peninsula, 
and, although the copies manufactured by the Romans 
could not equal the Spanish models in quality, their 
effectiveness was recognized by the Macedonian 
veterans of Philip V. 

It was in the land of the guerilla, strangely enough, 
that the Romans were subjected to a form of mass- 
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attack known as the cuneus. Livy 4 states that 

'the Celtiberi excel so much in this formation that, on 
whatever part they direct their attack, they cannot be 
withstood'. 

One expedient used to break up such an attack was a 
cavalry charge upon the flank of the cuneus, but a more 
satisfactory counter-formation was the forfex or forceps 
— a V-shaped array which received the cuneus and over- 
whelmed it. 

Spain became famous for the human material which 
it furnished to the Roman armies. Auxiliary bands 
served on many frontiers: Augustus used Spanish 
troopers as his bodyguard for a time, and Galba enrolled 
a native legion in his province. In connection with 
these two leaders and their relation to Spain, one may 
add that Hither Spain was the only interior province to 
receive a garrison under Augustus. Three legions were 
quartered in the Northwestern districts, where they 
remained until the year 69 A. D. It was then that 
Spain achieved fame as the first district to present a 
military candidate for the Imperial throne. 

Not only were changes produced in Rome's military 
history by her contact with the Spanish people; her 
foreign policy also was affected. Long before a Roman 
soldier had set foot upon Spanish soil, ambassadors had 
negotiated a treaty with Hasdrubal which was meant 
to define the Northern limit of Carthaginian expansion. 
Therneaning of that treaty and of a subsequent treaty 
with Saguntum has given rise to a great deal of con- 
troversy, but I believe that one point at least is beyond 
the controversial stage. The treaty was made with 
reference to land which was non-Roman. The Ebro 
River was not near Roman territory, not even near the 
territory of her ally Massilia. The treaty, therefore, 
was an extension of Rome's imperial authority wider 
than had ever been given to that authority before that 
time. Whether or not it set up a Roman sphere of 
influence north of the Ebro is beside the point to be 
made here, namely, that it did insist upon the right of 
Rome to interfere with the plans of a foreign state when 
those plans were displeasing to her. 

In no other instance did the Spanish Question force 
Rome's Foreign Office to such diplomatic novelties. 
It is true that the Celtiberian war encouraged the 
Carthaginians in their attack upon Massinissa, and 
was listed among the causes for the Macedonian revolt 
and the slave rising in Sicily. These troubles were soon 
ended, but the policy of interference, commenced in 
225, was as long-lived as it was pleasant — for the 
Romans. 

Administration of extra-Italian territory was not 
altogether a new experience for the Romans when the 
Iberian land was added to their empire. Difficulties 
arose, however, because of the differences between 
Spain and the provinces previously annexed. Spain was 
large, it was far from Italy, and v was lacking in well 
organized local administrative units. The Romans 
recognized the impossibility of transplanting the 

*40. 40. 



Hellenistic system of administration to the new pro- 
vince and the great difficulty of administering the 
country as a unit. One of their first steps was to divide 
the conquered land into two'provinces. This necessita- 
ted the addition of two new officials. Therefore the 
number of praetors was, in 197, increased to four. The 
distance from Italy had led to an exceptional tenure of 
office for the first military commanders. It had helped 
to fix the term of legionary service at six years. The 
unsuccessful attempts to lengthen the tenure of praetors 
in the Two Spains by the Lex Baebia and the change in 
date of entry to office from March 1 to January 1 were 
alike due to these distant and troublesome provinces. 
Problems of conquest were followed by problems of 
organization. In order to hold the ground gained so 
slowly and at such cost, the Romans used a system of 
military colonization previously employed only in 
Italy. Tarraco, described by Pliny as Scipionum opus, 
was probably the first extra-Italian castrum stativum. 
Italica was chosen by Scipio in 206 as a home for 
some of his veterans. Graccuris received veterans in 
179, Corduba in 150. It is, in my opinion, a hopeless 
task, to seek to discover any but formal differences 
between some of these foundations and Narbo, or the 
attempts of Caius Gracchus. If it be stated that the 
Senate or the Assembly took the initiative in the latter 
cases while in the former they merely ratified a settle- 
ment made by a provincial official, I can cite Carteia, 
whi,ch, about 170, was established by the Senate, as a 
colonia. Lalinam earn coloniam esse libertinorumque 
appellari is Livy's phrase 5 . As a final example of the 
policy of municipalizing the Two Spains, Valentia is 
peculiarly interesting. In 138 some of the warriors who 
had fought against Rome under Viriathus were taken 
from their hill country and settled near the coast. 
This recalls the deportation of 40,000 Ligurians some 
fifty years before, but I do not remember that any 
reward was given to them for fighting. The settlers of 
Valentia, however, received the rights of Roman citizen- 
ship. This is the opinion of Huebner, at any rate. 
University of J- J- Van NosTRAND, Jr. 
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Gaius Verres. An Historical Study. By Frank Hewitt 

Cowles. Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, 

XX. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 

(1917). Pp. Ill + 207. $1.50. 

The reader of this study gains a new conviction of the 

great importance of the Verrine Orations as a source for 

the historian, the jurist, and the archaeologist. In 

these orations we have an account by a contemporary 

of events abounding in interest. The story is told with 

a wealth of those intimate and picturesque touches 

which we miss in so many of our ancient sources. Yet, 

in spite of the large Ciceronian bibliography, Dr. 
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